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ABSTRACT 



The 1969-1970 evaluation of the Rural Child Care Project had six 
major objectives: (a) To examine intellectual change in former Project 
participants as a function of initial intellectual status and promotion 
within the early grades, (b) To assess the relationship between exposure 
to Project child development and social services and subsequent intellec- 
tual functioning, (c) To ascertain if the length or intensity of exposure 
to Project social services is related to parent awareness and use of 
community resources, (d) To determine the effectiveness of Project 
Teachers in training parents to use teaching skills, (e) To investigate 
differences between middle class mothers. Project Teachers and Project 
mothers in intellectual ability, child education attitudes, and teaching 
effectiveness, (f) To evaluate language functioning of current Project 
children and to compare them with summer Head Start and middle class 
children in terms of intellectual functioning and general achievement. 



The four year follow-up study has shown that the greatest loss in 
intellectual functioning for former Project children occurred in the 
first year of public school among those who scored above 80 on their 
first Binet but were retained in first grade. I. Q. change during first 
grade was negatively related to attendance at a Project center and un- 
related to social services received by the family. I.Q. loss was in- 
consistently related to qualitative Binet performance over time. Parent 
awareness and use of community, school and Project resources was un- 
related to length of Project participation. Despite differences between 
Project mothers. Project Teachers and middle class mothers in intellec- 
tual functioning (WAIS}, educational achievement, reported educational 
attitudes and control strategies. Project mothers were equal to or more 
effective than Project Teachers in teaching their children to perform 
structured tasks. Although Project Teachers found parent training pro- 
cedures were difficult to implement within the current county level role 
structure, this pilot project demonstrated the benefits such procedures 
can provide both parents and staff. While children who have attended 
the current program almost two years performed no better on the UCLA 
Language Tests or Preschool Inventory than children with less than one 
year's experience, they were higher than summer Head Start childrenin 
qeneral achievement. There was no evidence that less than one 
enrollment in the Project increases intellectual functioning (WPPSI). 
Project and summer Head Start children scored significantly lower on the 
WPPSI and Preschool Inventory than Indigenous middle class children. 
Recommendations for improving the Project are made within a focussed 
services" model which stipulates specification of behavioral objectives 
and joint training of child development and homemaking staffs in the use 
of child-centered activities as a primary means of increasing family 
adequacy. 
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PROBLEM 



The focus of the Rural Child Care Project since its inception in 
March, 1965, 1 has been to provide child development, social work and 
homemaki ng services to culturally disadvantaged children and their Tam- 
iTies in ten Appalachian counties of eastern Kentucky. To date, two 
child development centers with combined facilities for 60 children have 
been established in each of the following counties: Elliott, Floyd, 

Harlan, Knott, Lee, Letcher, Magoffin, Morgan, Owsley and Wolfe. Two 
"outreach" centers in Harlan county and one in Knott county offer ser- 
vices to an additional 75 children. Each child development center 
provides a fi ve-day-a-week program for children from four to six years 

of age. 

The Rural Child Care Project is based upon three assumptions: First, 

that educational and social experiences provided in the child develop- 
ment centers will enhance the educability of rural disadvantaged children 
second, that Project social services will be instrumental in improving 
the home environments and personal -social adequacy of rural ^disadvan- 
taged families: and third, that indigenous, non-professional persons can 
be trained to provide child development, social work and homemaking ser- 
vices for rural disadvantaged families. 

The first two assumptions are supported by a growing awareness in 
the field. of early education that contemporary programs for disadvan- 
taged children based upon a deprivation model (i.e., which provide 
"enriching" experiences to compensate for assumed stimulus deprivation 
in the child's home environment) or upon any approach that is not family- 
centered are inappropriately designed to re-socialize the child and his 

family. 



(An) issue in early education is whether socioeco- 
nomically disadvantaged children can successfully 
be socialized or educated in isolation. . .without 
involving their family and community reference 
groups... The cultural distance and status differ- 
ential between home and classroom are considerable. 
In order to be effective, the school must function 
not only as a socializing agent but as a re- 
socializing agent... it must find ways to deal with 
those subcultural influences upon learning styles 
which act in opposition to the learning and teach- 
ing climate of the classroom. 

(Hess in Hess and Bear, 1968) 



’A complete description of the Rural Child Care Project. is found 
in Th e Rural Child Care Project, 1968-1969 Final Report , Volume I, 
October, 1970, by“Judith P. Archambo and May L. Briscoe. 






The third assumption, that indigenous non-professionals can provide 
re-socializing services to rural disadvantaged children and their fami- 
lies runs counter to the prevailing opinion that effective teachers (and 
presumably any staff personnel directly involved in the educational pro- 
cess) must serve as articulate models of the attitudes and skills being 
taught. Current reviews of research on Head Start programs, for exam- 
ple, indicate that intellectual growth in young disadvantaged children 
is directly related to active intervention in task-oriented and verbal 
activities by the Head Start teacher (O’Brien and Lopate, 1968). 



Although substantive changes have occurred in the child development 
program of the Rural Child Care Project since 1967, 1 a systematic evalu- 
ation of its effectiveness with Project children and their parents has 
not been carried out. The focus of previous research evalua £L°" s the 
Project (Briscoe and Archambo, 1969; Archambo and Briscoe, 197°) has 
been upon short and long range follow-up assessment of intellectual 
(toward education, child rearing and general morale) and improvement in 
household conditions as a function of exposure to Project social ser- 
vices have been assessed for parents. The attitudes of the community 
toward the Project have been studied. In addition, a stu ^ y °n-the- 
job performance of the non-professional staff was done. A problem with 
these studies, in addition to the unavoidable problems of finding appro- 
priate control groups and exercising any degree of control over treatment 
effects, has been the difficulty encountered in relating changes or lack 
of change on dependent measures to specific program input variables. 

Therefore, two approaches were proposed for the 1969-1970 evaluation 
of the Rural Child Care Project: (a) a narrowed focus on selected as- 

pects of intellectual change in former Project participants and the 
involvement of Project parents in community and school activities and 
Ob) a systematic study of the effectiveness of the child development 
center staff in stimulating intellectual, linguistic and general achieve- 
ment functioning of children currently enrolled and in training parents 
to interact more effectively with their children in learning situations. 



A major assumption underlying the current evaluation was that the 
approaches of the research and program components of the Rural Child 
Care Project can and should increasingly reflect a similar purpose, that 
of improving the effectiveness of services and training experiences 
offered to Project staff and families. While specific methods and con- 
cerns differ between these two Project components, it is no longer 
tenable to assume that their goals are mutually incompatible (Fishman, 
1966) A primary aim of the proposed evaluation was to generate feedbac 
to the Project staff as a means of providing a more objective basis tor 
program implementation and revision. 



x In terms of the amount of training, relevant work experience, a 
reduction of the pupil per teacher ratio, implementation t)f a volunteer 
program and greater application of the unit teaching method tn the 
centers. 
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LITERATURE REVIEW 



The general observation that research on the effects of Head Start 
programs has yielded conflicting and difficult to interpret findings has 
become a truism in the current field of early education. Much of the 
confusion can be attributed to differences in the types of programs, 
populations and dependent variables sampled as well as the naive assump- 
tion that Head Start programs would have dramatic and uniform effects 
upon single measures such as the ubiquitous I.Q. A further source o 
difficulty has been the problem of assessing the short and long term 
effects of preschool programs for disadvantaged children. As stern 
(1968) has pointed out, until the primary grades are better able to 
support and build upon gains established in preschool intervention pro- 
grams it will be absurd to conclude that such programs are failing 
because initial gains dissipate after children enter publTC school -For 
the present, it seems the most meaningful evaluation of Head Start must 
focus upon changes produced while the child is still enrolled in the 
program and the means whereby changes are effected. 

In a recent review of research on Head Start programs, 0 Brien and 
Lopate (1968) conclude that "nontrivial" intellectual gains made by some 
Head Start children are related to the orientation of the program, the 
degree of emphasis upon language development and character 1 sties of the 
teacher. This review of current literature relevant to the 1969-19/0 
research evaluation of the Rural Child Care Project will focus upon ese 

three aspects. 

Most Head Start programs are influenced by a traditional nursery 
school orientation. They contain the same basic activities (e.g., free 
play, juice and story time) for young children during a full or ha f-day 
program. In addition, many programs have adopted wnat Lavatelli (1968} 
has called an inventory approach to the problems of the culturally di^- 
advantaged child. That is, they have attempted to bring about improvement 
in vocabulary, number concepts, following instructions, independence and 
self-concept-areas in which disadvantaged children appear most deficien 
in comparison with advantaged children. Gains made in such inventory 
programs have been slight. As a general rule, contemporary demonstration 
and research programs for disadvantaged children suffer from < ^ 1 ^q||? gss 
in curriculum and in measurement of curriculum effects (Fowler, 1968;. 

The effect of such diffuseness in curriculum is perhaps the more serious 
since it undoubtedly has influenced the selection of measures for evalu- 
ation. The overuse of such measures as the Stanford-Binet Intelligence 
Scale, despite its proven predictive validity, has helped to obscure 
specific effects of preschool intervention. When intellectual gain 
occurs, there is some evidence that improvement is greater on performance 
than verbal items (i.e., on those items where the child was least aefi- 
cient in the first place). Chesteen (1966) reports that children tested 
before and after Head Start experience on the Primary Mental Abilities 
Test improved most in perceptual speed and number facility whil encoring 
consistently lowest in spatial relations. A non-deprived control group 
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showed improvement in both spatial relations and verbal meaning over the 
same period of time without exposure to Head Start. Zigler and Butter- 
field (1968) have demonstrated that a major portion of intellectual gain 
shown by children exposed to a traditionally oriented preschool inter- 
vention program is attributable to motivational changes rather ^han to 
fundamental increases in cognitive ability. DiLorenzo and Salter (196°.) 
found that Head Start children given special instructions in language 
showed the greatest gains on the Metropolitan Reading Readiness Test. 

Thus, it seems that without greater stress upon verbal and concept learn- 
ing, and without the use of measures that give a more definitive P^ture 
of specific areas of functioning, uncertainty about the effects of Head 
Start programs and hew to improve them will continue. 

In accord with the inventory orientation of many Head Start programs, 
the Preschool Inventory (PI) (Caldwell, 1967) was devised to evaluate the 
achievement of Head Start children, before and a. ter intervention, in 
those areas where they are found to be deficient, i.e., in vocabulary, 
sensory and number concepts, following instructions and personal -social 
awareness. Research with the instrument in various forms has produced 
varied findings. Hess, et al (1966) report that 1965 summer Head Start 
children did not differ significantly in terms of PI scores from non-Head 
Start participants. The significant correlation obtained between the 
Binet and PI prompted them to suggest its use as an alternative to the 
Binet in Head Start evaluations where testing time and trained personnel 
are at a minimum. 1 Starkweather (1966) found that children ei ? rol |®d 1 J 
preschool enrichment programs showed significantly greater gains than a 
control group on the Concept Activation and Personal-Social Responsive- 
ness subtests of the PI. Studies by Pierce-Jones , et a]_ 0 ?66) report 
that measures of Head Start teacher characteristics aricTattitudes were 
predictive of changes in PI scores. In addition, these researchers ^ oun 
that summer Head Start children gained significantly on the PI and scored 
higher than non-Head Start first graders. For both groups of ch-ildren, 
boys scored higher than girls on number concepts. The greatest variabil- 
ity on the PI was associated with the Personal -Social Responsiveness su 
test, due apparently to large individual differences in the kinds of 
experiences that influence these tests. Krider amd Petsche (1967) ™ 
another evaluation of the 1965 summer Head Start program found that both 
Head Start and non-Head Start participants gained significantly on the PI 
over time. The amount of gain shown by both groups was similar. There 
was some evidence to suggest that among the Head Start group only, chil- 
d%n who scored lowest on the Binet (borderline defective range) made the 
greatest gains on the PI. One implication of such a finding, aside from 
the possibility it reflects a negative bias in the initial Binet test, is 
that some Head Start programs accomplish relatively more with the least 



1 Williams and Steward (T967) report substantially higher correlations 
between the PI and Binet MA than between the PI and Binet I.Q. In both 
cases, the correlations are significant, however. 
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adequate children than with brighter children. This conclusion, if valid, 
would indicate that future modification of preschool intervention programs 
must be in two directions; greater curriculum focus upon verbal and cog- 
nitive development and greater flexibility in content and method to serve 
the heterogeneous levels of functioning disadvantaged children represent. 



There are growing numbers of programs for disadvantaged preschool 
children which are attempting to program concept learning sequences 
(Bereiter and Engelmann, 1966; Fowler, 1965; and Moore, 1963) and others 
are giving increasing attention to the dimensional details of simple 
concept learning (Deutsch, 1965; Gray and Klaus, 1965, 1968; 

Richmond, 1964; and Wei kart, 1967). 
imposed upon the traditional nursery 
short portion of the total program, 
gram is something of an exception in 
orientation, but it has demonstrated 



Caldwell and 

Such special procedures are typically 
school model and may occupy only a 
Bereiter and Englemann's (1966) pro- 
its highly structured, "academic" 
that considerable gains can be made 



in linguistic and cognitive skills without necessarily hampering the emo- 
tional and social development of young disadvantaged children. Indeed, 

Kohl berg (1968) has reached a similar conclusion from a different vantage 
point, namely that the fostering of cognitive development is properly 
viewed as antecedent to the emergence of social and ethical functioning. 
Another structured program is the Perry School Project (Weikart, 1967) 
which, unlike many other programs, has been repeatedly and exhaustively 
studied. Intellectual gains have been demonstrated for three successive 
intakes of children and for as long as three years following participation. 
The program employed a verbal bombardment technique which, unlike the 
Bereiter and Englemann program, requires fewer high rate verbal responses 
from the child. 

Many techniques are used to stimulate verbal expression and the 
learning of formal or standard English. Programs employ devices ranging- 
from telephones and tape recorders to verbal reinforcement, creative 
experiences, special cognitive game activities and individual attention to 
correct diagnosed language problems (see Brottman, 1968, and Hess and Bear, 
1968, for excellent reviews). While there is some dispute among linguists 
as to whether or not culturally disadvantaged children are actual. y de- 
prived of a functionally complete language system, this issue is beside 
the point for educators faced with the high incidence of school failure 
among the disadvantaged and the correlated fact that such children score 
significantly below advantaged children on almost every measure of verbal 
ability, visual and auditory discrimination and other cognitive and per- 
ceptual skills closely related to successful performance of academic 
tasks (Stern, 1968). 



The assumption made by many investigators that cultural de P r ^^l on 
is synonymous with language deprivation (Bereiter and Englemann, 1966) 
has many roots in psychological theory and findings. Russian psychology 
has accorded language mediation the principle role in cognitive develop- 
ment (Luria, 1961) and language in general a central role in the develop- 
ment of thought (Vygotskii , 1962). The seminal work of Jean Piaget 
(Flavell , 1963) has demonstrated the interdependence of language. 
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intellectual and cognitive development. The findings of social c ^ss 
differences in language complexity between a ^ van J a g ed 1 ^. d l^ v ®Jli 9 d 
adults and their children (Bernstein, 1961; Deustch, 1965, H ? ss 
Shipman, 1965, 1968) and in verbal I. Q. studies (ct. Anas tasi, 1958) 
support the emphasis placed upon including language stimulation in the 
preschool intervention curriculum. 

Stodolsky (1965) found that four year old advantaged and disadvan- 
taged Negro children who performed at a high level on a cognitive task 
also attained a criterion level of "adequate 1 anguage functioning on 
the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT).. This finding suggests that 
cultural disadvantaged is a correlate rather than a “{J-?? ^ If . L ss 
language deprivation. Other research on maternal teaching styles (Hess 
andShipman, 1965, 1968) has demonstrated that a more likely cause of 
lanquage deprivation is "a lack of cognitive meaning in the mother-child 
communication system." That is, the disadvantaged rather, m^nd 

use of a restricted language code, a status-oriented control 
an unstructured, impulsive approach to problem so -ving actually social 
izes her child for subsequent failure in academic settings. /^ong the 
interesting findings they obtained from this expensive investigation was 
that middle class and advantaged (urban Negro; mother j differed more < ° n 

verbal than affective dimensions in their * :ea J} 9 HpH 1965) This* 
their four year old children (Brophy, Shir-nan and Hess, 1965). This 
findina sugqests that the focus of some preschool programs on affective 
relationships (i.e., theraputic nurturance) rather than upon language 
development and remediation is misdirected. In a recent series of 
studies. Bee et al (1969) obtained similar findings of social class 
differences in maternal teaching styles. It was apparent to Jbese in 
vestigators that lower class mothers did not teach basic problem solving 
strategies that can be generalized to other situations, whereas middle 
cull Others folded l highly differentiated language structure which 
stimulated verbal mediation in their children. 

Not all of those in the field of early education of the disadvan- 
taged who agree that language deficit should represent a focal area of 
attack are willing to adopt highly structured approaches, such as those 
If Bereiter and Englemann (1965) in their programs. .^ w ^®^!4 C ant ent 
review of those teacher characteristics associated with significant 
Intellectual gain in young disadvantaged children (0 Brien and Lopate, 
1968) would suggest that at minimum Head Start teachers .must be re 
cruited and/or trained who (a) place a high value upon 1 n tell ecua 
activity, (b) have an abstract intellectual style (i.e., flexibility, 
tolerance of ambiguity and ability to place themselves in ano .jL 
role), (c) focus upon communication of information while interacting 
with children (rather than upon play or enforcement of obedience) and 
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who (d) actively intervene in the learning process. 1 While it has also 
been found that effective teachers possess qualities of warmth and sup- 
portiveness, these qualities should not be confused with nurturant play 
oriented permissiveness. These characteristics of an effective Head 
Start teacher are similar to those fostered by the controversial Bereiter 
(1966) approach. What is often overlooked about the Bereiter teacher is 
her effectiveness in getting children highly motivated to respond 
enthusiastically in a learning situation. There is evidence that her 
relationship with the children is positive and that these intensive 
interactions are geared to increase the child's sense of mastery (O'Brien 
and Lopate, 1968). 

The problem of recruiting and training effective Head Start teachers 
is a chronic one for rurally based programs located far from colleges and 
universities where most structured programs and training methods are 
being developed. Lavatelli (1968), who is not in favor of the highly 
academic preschool approach, argues that teaching assistants in the pro- 
gram can be used in a more active role in language development. She 
suggests, along the lines developed by Marie Hughes at the University of 
Arizona, that aides be trained to "expand" the spontaneous verbalizations 
of the children and to make greater use of questions in order to direct 
children's thinking toward task situations and meaningful communication. 
She recommends that Head Start aides be made aware of the ways in which 
young children depart from standard English and that the teaching staff 
devise means of correcting individual deficits. This approach perhaps 
assumes more than is known about the nature of language development, 

Cazden (1968) found, for example, that the technique of verbal expansion 
was far less effective than that of adult modeling (i.e., where the 
adult provides a rich sample of standard English language) in promoting 
increased language functioning. Expansion alone restricts the richness 
of the available language to the level of the child's utterance. However, 
the use of questioning as a teaching technique is apparently related to 
teaching effectiveness (Jackson, Hess and Shipman, 1965). 

In addition to the relative unavailability of highly trained teachers 
for rural Head Start programs, there is the difficult problem of effec- 
tive training of the predominately non-professional staff. A study by 
Rubow (1968) is central to this problem. In a twelve week training pro- 
gram, thirty-two teacher aides working in Mississippi delta Head Start 
centers were exposed to one of three training methods. The aides aver- 
aged ten years of high school, a sixth grade reading level, and were 
approximately 35 years old. Those who experienced combined lecture and 
classroom participation gained most in the use of positive reinforcement 



1 Compari sons between traditional nursery school oriented Head. Start 
programs and Montessori oriented Head Start programs (in which the teacher 
does not actively intervene) have found that the traditionally, oriented 
Head Start program is superior in producing intellectual gains if the 
primarily sensory approach of Montessori is not supplemented with direct 
verbal instruction from an actively intervening teacher (Kohlberg, 1968). 
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with children and increased positive self attitudes. A comparison group 
that received no training showed a significant loss in information con- 
cerning child development and preschool curriculum, whereas the three 
experimental groups showed small but significant gains. The study noted 
that these non-professional aides seemed to benefit most fromconcrete 
teaching techniques. Other data indicated that there was a high corre- 
lation between teaching behavior ratings of these aides and their 
teachers. This study suggests that non-professional Head Start teachers 
can be trained to increase their effectiveness, but that concrete partic- 
ipation techniques must be utilized. Training should be carried out by 
those who are able to translate the objectives of language, intellectual 
and cognitive stimulation into behaviors and skills which can be taught 
to the non-professional teacher. 

Along with growing concern about methods that can increase the teach- 
ing effectiveness of the non-professional staff and the type of curriculum 
they implement in a Head Start program, there is a related problem: the 

training of Head Start parents as participants in the educational process 
of their children. The studies of Hess and Shipman (1965, 196b/ on 
maternal teaching styles have prompted them to conclude that the effects 
of cultural disadvantage may set limits upon the potential Rental growth 
of the child unless an intervention program is instituted which re- 
socializes or re-educates the child and his family. There is evidence 
in the literature concerning the effectiveness of early language stimu- 
lation programs involving the mother. Irwin (1960) had working class 
mothers read stories to their preschool children 15 minutes a day and 
found after 18 months that the children had significantly increased their 
phonemic frequency over that of a control group. Fodor (1967) demon- 
strated a similar effect in a reading stimulation program which produced 
significant growth in vocabulary but not in the number of utterances or 
length of expression units. One result of working with mothers of dis- 
advantaged preschool children may be to increase their sensitivity to 
the learning capacity of their children. Hess, et al_ (1966) note that 
disadvantaged mothers do not use the same criteria as classroom teachers 
in predicting their child's academic success. However, mothers whose 
children did well in school were more likely to evaluate their children 
in the same manner as the child's teacher. 

Evidence that the training of disadvantaged mothers as teachers 
within the preschool setting increases their teaching effectiveness is 
found in research carried on by Gray (1968) and her associates (Gray, 
Miller, Hinze and Schoggen, 1967). The general design of this study 
involves participation by disadvantaged children in a structured pre- 
school program, training of one group of mothers as teachers, and expo- 
sure of a third group of mothers to training at home by a visiting 
teacher. Mothers in all experimental groups have shown a significant 
qain on WAIS I.Q. with mothers receiving training in the preschools 
gaining more than any other group. In addition, 35% of this Maximum 
Impact" group undertook continuing education, three moved out of the 
housing project into their own homes and two were employed as classroom 
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aides in a summer Head Start program. As would be expected, children 
who attended the preschool program made greater gains on the Binet and 
PPVT than children who did not attend. However, younger siblings in 
homes where mothers were instructed in teaching methods by the visiting 
teacher or where the mother had been trained in the preschool setting 
scored significantly higher on a test of basic concepts (Gilmer, 1969) 
than younger siblings of children who attended preschool but whose 
mothers received no training. 

Another preschool program related to earlier projects developed by 
Weikart, et al_ is involving parents in parent group work designed to 
foster achTevement, inner control and cognitive development of their 
children (Kamii and Radin, 1967). Results are not yet available. The 
prospect of increased parent involvement and training in rural Head Start 
programs should be good considering the evidence that parents tend to be 
well represented on rural Policy Advisory committees (Chertow, 1968). 
Evaluation of such training efforts may well utilize structured or semi- 
structured situations for observing parent-child interactions in learning 
situations (Osofsky and Hunt, 1969; Hess and Shipman, 1965; Bell, 1964; 
Rosen and D' Andrade, 1969) in addition to I.Q. and attitudinal measures. 

One of the benefits to be derived from a greater focus upon parent 
training through Head Start centers is the training experience it can 
afford the permanent, non-professional staff as well. As Weikart (1969) 
has recently pointed out, the results of his research comparing the ef- 
fectiveness of various early education models clearly indicate that a 
primary function of any well defined curriculum is to organize the 
teachers efforts towards the attainment of program objectives. There- 
fore, teachers implementing early childhood programs need training in 
the use of structured, goal- related skills more than they need to be 
instructed about which program model is "best". This interesting con- 
clusion advanced by Weikart suggests that a proper concern of Head Start 
evaluations is whether teachers are able to use teaching techniques to 
improve the intellectual, linguistic and social skills of young children. 
It also offers the reassurance that such concern with teaching processes 
per se can supercede concerns over the merits of given program models - 
concerns which have mainly produced divisive and non-productive ideolo- 
gical warfare within the early educator ranks without improving teacher 
adequacy within the broad spectrum of Head Start programs. 
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OBJECTIVES 



The 1969-1970 evaluation of the Rural Child Care Project had six 
major objectives. These were: (a) to examine patterns of intellectual 

change shown by former Project children as a function of their initial 
intellectual status and promotion within the early grades; (b) to assess 
the relationship between exposure to child development and Project social 
services and subsequent intellectual functioning of former Project chil- 
dren in the first four years of public school; (c) to ascertain if the 
length and intensity of exposure to Project social services is related 
to awareness of and involvement in community and school activities evi- 
denced by Project parents; (d) to determine the effectiveness of the 
child development centers in the training of Project mothers as teachers 
of young children; (e) to investigate the intellectual ability and teach- 
ing effectiveness of Project mothers in comparison with middle class 
mothers and Project teachers; and (f) to compare Project children with 
middle class and other disadvantaged children in terms of intellectual, 
linguistic, and achievement functioning. 

The following hypotheses concerning the effects of participation in 
the Rural Child Care Project on disadvantaged parents and children were 
derived in part from the preceeding review of the literature and in part 
from informal observations and findings of previous evaluations of the 
Rural Child Care Project program (see Briscoe and Archambo, 1969). The 
1969-1970 evaluation of the Rural Child Care Project included follow-up 
comparisons which represent extensions of earlier reasearch as well as 
new investigations focusing upon the current child development program. 

Hypothesis la: Children who previously attended a child devel- 

opment center for a minimal period of 60 days and who were 
tested on the Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale (LM) for the 
first time while enrolled in a center and subsequently were 
readministered the Binet annually during their first four 
years of public school will show a greater overall gain in 
their intellectual performance if they scored above 80 on 
their initial test and are promoted to the fourth grade on 
schedule than a comparable group of former Project children 
who scored above 80 on their initial test and were subse- 
quently retained at the end of first or second grade. These 
differences in I.Q. gain are expected to be greater during 
the first two years than the second two years of public 
school. 

Hypothesis lb: Children who previously attended a child devel- 

opment center for a minimal period of 60 days, who scored 
above 80 on their initial Stanford-Binet test and were subse- 
quently promoted on schedule during their first four years of 
public school will show consistently higher performance on 
verbal subtests of the Stanford-Binet for each annual admin- 
istration than a comparable group of former Project children 
who scored above 80 on their initial Stanford-Binet test and 
were subsequently retained at the end of first or second grade. 
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Hypothesis lc: Children who previously attended a child devel- 

opment center for a minimal period of 60 days and who have 
shown a subsequent gain in performance on the Stanford-Binet 
Intelligence Scale during their first four years of public 
school will show a consistently higher performance on verbal 
subtests of the Stanford-Binet than a comparable group of 
former Project children who have shown a subsequent loss in 
performance on the Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale since 
entering public school. 

Underlying Hypothesis la was the assumption that among those Project 
children who scored above 80 on their initial Stanford-Binet while en- 
rolled in a child development center, I.Q. loss during the first year of 
public school was directly related to circumstances resulting in reten- 
tion at the end of first grade. 1 Therefore, it was predicted that overall 
differences in I.Q. gain between retained and regularly promoted children 
above 80 on their initial Stanford-Binet will tend to disappear by the 
time both groups of children have completed four years of public school. 

It was assumed that the effects of retention were beneficial to retained 
children and that their pattern of intellectual gain in the second two 
years of public school would not differ significantly from that of 
regularly promoted children. 

Follow-up testing of retained and regularly promoted children who 
scored initially below 80 on the Stanford-Binet was also done to deter- 
mine if retained children scored significantly lower on their fifth 
Stan-" rd-Bi net than regularly promoted children; whether children who 
scored below 80 on their initial Stanford-Binet were significantly lower 
in Stanford-Binet performance at the end of fourth grade than those whose 
initial I.Q. scores were above 80; and if there was an interaction effect 
involving grade placement status and initial I.Q. level. It was of 
interest to assess I.Q. change over four years of public school (as a 
function of these variables) as a follow-up of an earlier assessment 
based upon the first three years of public school (see Archambo and 
Briscoe, 1970). 

The purpose in testing Hypotheses lb and lc was to determine if a 
qualitative distinction could be made between the intellectual perfor- 
mance of Project children who have shown patterns of intellectual gain 
or loss since entering public school. Hypothesis lb examines the 
Stanford-Binet performances of children who initially scored above 80 
and who were either retained early in public school or promoted on 
schedule. Although these two groups of children scored above 80 ini- 
tially and did not differ significantly in terms of total I.Q., it is 
possible that subsequent differences in total I.Q. scores and in I.Q. 



1 0ne child in the "Initial I.Q. Above 80 - Retained Group" was 
retained at the end of second grade. It was not expected that any' 
children in this group would be retained at the end of third grade. 
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gain (see Briscoe and Archambo, 1969) are attributable in part to quali- 
tative differences in performance on Binet subtests. Hypothesis 1c 
examined this possibility in the sample of Project children administered 
follow-up Stanford-Binet tests over the past four years according to 
overall I.Q. change. 

Hypothesis 2a: Children who previously attended a child devel- 

opment center for a minimal period of 60 days and who maintained 
or showed a gain in performance on the Stanford-Binet dui ing 
their first year cf public school will h?ve experienced signif- 
icantly more exposure to the child development program than a 
comparable group of children who showed a decrement in perfor- 
mance on the Stanford-Binet during their first year of public 
school. There will be no relationship between overall intel- 
lectual gain during the first four years of public school and 
total child development center attendance, however. 

Hvnothesis 2b* Families of children who previously attended a 
chi?5 dlielopment center for a minimal period of 60 days, who 

were tested initially on the Stanford-Binet ^ e IllS?S i n ed or 

while enrolled in a center and who subsequently maintained or 
increased their performance on the second administration ot 
the Stanford-Binet at the end of first grade received more 
intensive homemaking or combined social work and homemakrng 
services during their children's participation in the Project 
than families of a comparable group of children who showed a 
loss In I.Q. scores during first grade. 

Hypothesis 2c: Families of children who previously amended a 

child development center for a minimal period of 60 days and 
who have maintained or increased their performance on the 
Stanford-Binet during the first four years of public schooV 
received routine social contact services only or minimum home- 
making or combined social work and homemaking services whereas 
families of a comparable grc up of children who have -hown a 
decrement in their performance on the Stanford-Binet during 
the same time period received more intensive homemaking or 
combined social work and homemaking services while their child 
was enrolled in a center. 

Hvnotheses 2a-2c were designed to determine whether there is a rela- 
tionsKfp tetween I.q? change shown by for^r ^J^tcMldrenaftenthey 
enter Dublic school and the amount of exposure they had to the child de 

velopment center (CDC) and to Project social ^f^Ca^e Pro- 

services Evidence from earlier evaluations of the Rural Child care fro 
iect (Briscoe and Archambo, 1969) indicates that CDC attendance prior to 
the initial administration of the Stanford-Binet and CDC attendance dur- 
ing tti SeS between first and second Binet 

related to I.Q. change. However, no analyses were perfonned on the effect 
of total CDC attendance upon I.Q. change, especially 

when such an effect should be maximized. In addition, no J ave 

SeeS done to date on the effect of the intensity and kind of Project 
social services upon subsequent I.Q. change in Project children on a 
O rt and long term basis. 14 
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The effects of Project social services upon the involvement of 
Project parents in their communities and in the educational experiences 
of their children is the focus of Hypotheses 3a-3c. Implicit in the 
foregoing hypotheses (2a-2b) and in Hypotheses 3a-3c are the assumptions 
that Project families designated for homemaking or combined social work 
and homemaking services receive the most intensive exposure. to Project, 
services, are those judged to be the most isolated from their communities 
are least able to cope (or most burdened) with problems of health, basic 
subsistence and obtaining an adequate education and are least knowledge- 
able of ways to obtain assistance from community agencies. 1 It is also 
assumed, based upon earlier research (Briscoe and Archambo, 1969), that 
social work and homemaking services overlap to a great extent and are not 
clearly distinct in terms of their effects upon Project families. There- 
fore, designation of a family to receive one or both types of Project 
services reflects that family's degree of inadequacy or need and does not 
mean it will receive service which is distinct (apart from intensity of 
contact) from that received by other families with a different Project 
service designation. However, because of distinctions in the focus of 
social work and homemaking services in terms of community involvement, 
it is possible to predict differences between Project family groups as 
specified in the following hypotheses: 



Hypothesis 3a: Parents of children who have attended a child 

development center for a minimal period of 100 days and whose 
families have received a minimum of one year of Project social 
work, homemaking or combined social work and homemaking ser- 
vices will be significantly more aware of community resources, 
more assertive in contacting community agencies, higher in 
their educational aspirations for themselves and their chil- 
dren and evidence more concrete recent achievements in these 
areas, express more favorable attitudes toward involvement in 
community, school and Project-related programs and evidence 
more concrete recent achievement in these areas than a compa- 
rable group of newly-enrolled Project parents whose children 
have attended a child development center for a maximum period 
of 60 days and who have experienced a maximum of four months 
of Project social services. 



Hypothesis 3b: Among those parents of children who have at- 

tended a child development center for a minimal period of 100 
days and whose families have received a minimum of one year of 
Project social work, homemaking or combined social work and 
homemaking services, those parents who have received social 
work "contact" services will be significantly higher on the 
above measures than a group of comparable parents who have 
received homemaking or combined social work and homemaking 
services during the same period. 



lit is not assumed that families receiving intensive services are 
those least motivated to change or seek solutions since designation of a 
family for Project services is possible only if the family agrees to 
accept the services cooperatively. 



Hypothesis 3c: Among those parents of children who have 

attended a child development center for a minimal period 
of 100 days and whose families have received a minimum of 
one year of Project homemaking or combined social work 
and homemaking services, those parents who have received 
combined social work and homemaking services will be sig- 
nificantly higher on the above measures than those parents 
who have received homemaking services only. 

Hypothesis 3a was designed to determine if the length of expsoure 
to Project social services in general can account for differences among^ 
Project families in terms of their participation in community and school 
activities. Hypothesis 3b is based upon the assumption that the more 
adequate families who are assigned routine social work "contact" ser- 
vices will be more involved in community and school activities than less 
adequate families given more intensive exposure to Project services. 
Within the comparisons outlined in Hypothesis 3c, however, a distinction 
was drawn between two groups of less adequate families in predicting that 
those receiving the most intensive combined assistance from nomemakers 
and social workers would be more aware of and involved in community and 
school -related activities than those families receiving only homemaking 
services. 

The following hypotheses focused upon an evaluation of the effec- 
tiveness of the child development center staff in training Project 
mothers to be more effective teachers of young children and in enhancing 
the intellectual, linguistic and general achievement functioning of 
Project children. Provision was made to obtain comparison data on a 
group of middle class mothers and their children and from other disad- 
vantaged children. 



iThis aspect of the 1969-1970 evaluation of the Rural Child Care 
Project was proposed to stimulate improvement in as well as to 'evaluate 
the effectiveness of the center volunteer program. It was part of a 
joint effort of the Research and Project staffs to encourage greater 
involvement and training of parents in the child development centers. 

It was anticipated that this evaluation would have an impact upon the 
planning of training experiences for mothers (and fathers) in the cen- 
ters and, with the assistance of Home Visiting Teacher consultants from 
the Demonstration and Research Center for Early Education at Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tennessee, such training experiences would be 
extended into the homes through Project Homemakers and Social Workers. 
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Hypothesis 4a: Mothers of families newly enrolled in the 

Project will score significantly lower on the Wechsler Adult 
Intelligence Scale (WAIS) than a comparison group of middle 
class mothers indigenous to eastern Kentucky. Following 
six months of intensive exposure to the Project, including 
attendance by their children of a minimum of 60 days in a 
child development center, participation by the mothers as 
volunteers in the centers and exposure of their families 
to Project social services. Project mothers will show a 
significant increase in Performance Scale I.Q. scores on 
WAIS post- test. They will still score significantly lower 
than the middle class mother comparison group tested 
initially, however. 

Hypothesis 4b: Whereas child development center Teachers 

will score significantly higher on the WAIS than newly 
enrolled Project mothers , they will score significantly 
lower than a comparison group of middle class mothers 
indigenous to eastern Kentucky. Newly enrolled Project 
mothers, following six months of intensive exposure to 
the Project, including attendance by their children of 
a minimum of 60 days in a child development center, par- 
ticipation by the mothers as volunteers in the centers 
and exposure of their families to Project social ser- 
vices, will still score significantly lower on WAIS post- 
test than child development center Teachers, but only on 
the Verbal and Total Scales. 



Hypotheses 4a and 4b were designed to compare the level of Intel - 
lectual functioning of Project mothers with those of middle class mothers 
and Project Teachers, two important reference groups for evaluating the 
effectiveness of the child development program in encouraging the par- 
ticipation of Project mothers in the education of their children, it 
is assumed that values and behaviors promoted in the centers reflect a 
somewhat "middle class" orientation toward child education; further, it 
is assumed that the Project Teachers serve as role models of this 
orientation. Because Project Teachers represent a non-professiona 
qroup which socioeconomically and educationally falls between the levels 
attained by Project families and middle class families, it is of impor- 
tance to determine if the same is true of their intellectual level. 

Other research has suggested (see Gray, 1968) that significant change 
in WAIS performance of disadvantaged mothers participating in preschool 
intervention programs is more likely on Performance than Verbal Scale 
I.Q. scores, either as a function of gaining a more systematic perceptual 
orientation and reduced anxiety in the test situation. 
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Hypothesis 5a: Mothers of families newly enrolled in the 

Project will be significantly more status-oriented in their 
attitudes toward the education of young children and involve- 
ment with school personnel and they will be significantly 
lower in educational aspirations for themselves and their 
children in comparison to middle class mothers indigenous 
to eastern Kentucky and to child development center Teachers. 
Following six months of intensive exposure to the Project, 
including attendance by their children of a minimum of 60 
days in a child development center, participation by the 
mothers as volunteers in the centers and exposure of their 
families to Project social services. Project mothers 1 
be significantly more person and instructive-orient* 
their attitudes toward the education of young childr*.. and 
involvement with school personnel and they will signifi- 
cantly increase their educational aspirations for themselves 
and their children. 

Hypothesis 5b: Mothers of families newly enrolled in the 

Project and who receive training as a Teacher Aide Volun- 
teer will not differ initially in their attitudes toward 
the education of young children, involvement with school 
personnel, or in educational aspirations for themselves 
and their children in comparison to a comparable group 
of mothers who receive training as volunteers in capac- 
ities other than Teacher Aides,, Following six months of 
intensive exposure to the Project, including attendance 
by their children of a minimum of 60 days in a child devel- 
opment center, participation by the mothers as volunteers 
in the centers and exposure to their families to Project 
social services, these mothers will show significantly 
greater person and instructive orientation in their atti- 
tudes toward the education of young children and involve- 
ment with school personnel and they will be significantly 
higher in their educational aspirations for themselves 
and their children than those mothers who did not receive 
training as a Teacher Aide Volunteer. 

Hypotheses 5a-5b provided for comparisons between Project mothers. 
Project Teachers and a middle class group of mothers in terms of their 
orientation and attitudes toward education which other investigators, 
principally Hess and Shipman (1965, 1968), have found to be related to 
an elaborated language code and effective teaching style. It was pre- 
dicted that exposure to volunteer experiences in the child development 
center, and especially to supervised training as a Teacher Aide, would 
be instrumental in changing the orientation and attitudes of Project 
mothers from a restricted outlook to a more aspiring and verbally 
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elaborated (or instructive) approach. It was of concern to determine if 
the predicted changes would be modified as a function of the mother s 
marital and welfare status since the Rural Child Care Project serves 
families who vary considerably in family status characteristics. 



Hypotheses 6a-6c extended the evaluation of Project Teachers and 
Project mothers to an assessment of teaching styles and effectiveness 
a semi -structured task situation. The actual performance of Projec 
mothers in teaching their own children was compared to the performance 
of middle class mothers with their own children and to that of Project 
Teachers with other, comparable Project children. 



in 



Hypothesis 6a: Mothers of families newly enrolled in the 

Project will be significantly less effective in a semi- 
structured task situation in comparison to middle class 
mothers indigenous to eastern Kentucky and to child devel- 
opment center Teachers; that is, they will use less positive 
reinforcement, more non-constructi ve negative criticism, 
give less task information, ask fewer questions of the 
child, offer less general encouragement, and use more imper- 
atives than instructives when teaching their child a series 
of simple tasks. Following six months of intensive exposure 
to the Project, including attendance by their children of a 
minimum of 60 days in a child development center, partici- 
pation by the mothers as volunteers in the centers and ex- 
posure of their families to Project social services, these 
mothers will show a significant increase in teaching effec- 
tiveness toward the level initially displayed by middle 
class mothers and the level displayed on post-test by chi 1 
development Teachers; that is, they will use more positive 
reinforcement, more constructive negative criticism, give 
more task information, ask more questions of the child, 
offer more general encouragement, and use more instructives 
than imperatives when teaching their children a similar 
series of simple tasks. 



Hypothesis 6b: Child development center Teachers will be 

significantly more effective in teaching a series of simple 
tasks to Project children than newly enrolled Project mothers 
who are asked to teach the same tasks to their children, but 
they will be less effective than a comparison group of middle 
class mothers indigenous to eastern Kentucky. Following six 
months of intensive training experience with Project mother 



lit was not known if mothers recruited as volunteers in the centers 
would vary sufficiently in these characteristics to warrant such compar- 
isons since many Project mothers receiving AFDC participate in the WIN 
program or are unable to spend time in the centers due to baby-sitting 
and transportation problems. 
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volunteers, child development Teachers will show significant 
improvement in their teaching effectiveness, especially in 
terms of increased verbal elaboration. 

Hypothesis 6c: Mothers of families newly enrolled in the 

Project and who receive training as Teacher Aide Volunteers 
will not differ initially in their teaching effectiveness 
in comparison to a comparable group of mothers who receive 
training as volunteers in capacities other than Teacher 
Aides. Following six months of intensive exposure to the 
Project, including attendance by their children of a mini- 
mum of 60 days in a child development center, participation 
by the mothers as volunteers in the centers and exposure 
of their families to Project social services, these mothers 
will show significantly greater improvement in teaching ef- 
fectiveness, especially in terms of increased verbal elabo- 
ration, in comparison to those Project mothers who did not 
receive training as Teacher Aide Volunteers. 

Hypotheses 6a-6c were derived in part from the work of Hess and 
Shipman (1965 and 1968) and their coworkers (Jackson, Hess and Shipman, 
1965; Brophy* Shipman and Hess, 1965) in studies of maternal teaching 
styles, although an attempt has been made to adapt and simplify aspects 
of their approach to the problems of testing a rural disadvantaged 
sample. The measures chosen to evaluate these hypotheses will be 
stressed in the center experiences of Project mothers trained as Volun- 
teer Teacher Aides. It is assumed that If Project Teachers participate 
in a six month training experience with Project mother volunteers their 
verbal teaching skills will increase as well. Although Project mothers 
serving in capacities other than that of Teacher Aide will be exposed 
to the teaching philosophy and behavior of the center staff, it is pre- 
dicted that without specific, directed teaching experiences they will not 
show the amount of Improvement in verbal teaching skills that Volunteer 
Teacher Aides are expected to manifest. 

The next two hypotheses permitted intelligence test comparisons 
between Project children and a middle class comparison group, and between 
groups within the total sample of Project children: 

Hypothesis 7a: Children newly enrolled in the child devel- 

opment centers will score significantly lower on the Wechsler 
Preschool and Primary Scale of Intelligence (WPPSI) than a 
comparison group of middle class children indigenous to 
eastern Kentucky. Following six months of intensive exposure 
to the Project, including minimum attendance of 60 days in a 
child development center, participation by their mothers as 
volunteers in the centers, and exposure of the family to 
Project social services, these children will show a signifi- 
cant gain on all scales of the WPPSI. They will still be 
significantly lower on the Verbal Scale of the WPPSI than 
the middle class comparison group tested initially, however. 
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Hypothesis 7b: Children newly enrolled in a child development 

center and whose mothers receive training as Teacher Aide Vol- 
unteers will not differ initially on any scales of the WPPSI 
from a comparable group of children whose mothers receive 
training as volunteers in capacities other than Teacher Aides. 
Following six months of intensive exposure to the Project, 
including minimum attendance of 60 days in a child development 
center, participation by their mothers as volunteers in the 
centers and exposure of the family to Project social services, 
these children will score higher on the Verbal and Total 
Scales of the WPPSI than those children whose mothers did 
not receive training as Teacher Aide Volunteers. 



The basic assumption underlying Hypothesis 7a is that Project chil- 
dren who experience the combined aspects of the child development program, 
social services, and the training of their mothers in the volunteer pro- 
gram will show a significant increase on all scales of the ^ pps * 
six months. Hypothesis 7b specifically points to the training of the 
mother as a teacher of small children as the most critical program aspect 
in producing an Increase in Verbal Scale I.Q. scores which are predictive 
of later school success. The possibility exists that initial intellec 
tual gains shown by Project children in response to tne child development 
program would be related to the intactness and economic viaointy of 
their families. This was to be investigated if sufficient mother vol- 
unteers who vary in terms of these characteristics are recruited for the 
Project mother sample. 

Hypotheses 8a-8b were designed to compare the performance of Project 
and middle class children on a series of simple tasks apart from and in 
relationship to the teaching effectiveness of their mothers and Project 
teachers. 



Hypothesis 8a: Children newly enrolled in the child develop- 

ment centers who are taught a series of simple tasks by their 
mothers will make significantly more errors, fewer correct 
responses and be less able to verbalize the learning 
doles than a comparable group of children taught by child 
development center Teachers or a comparison group of middle 
class children indigenous to eastern Kentucky taught by their 
mothers. Following six months of intensive exposure to the 
Project, including minimum attendance of 60 days in a child 
development center, participation by their mothers as vol- 
unteers in the centers and exposure of their families to 
Project social services, these children will show signifi- 
cant improvement in their task performance and ability to 
verbalize the learning principles. Their performance will 
still be lower than that of the middle class children ini- 
tially tested. These children will not differ from compar- 
able children taught by child development center Teachers 
on post- test in terms of errors, but they will be signifi- 
cantly less able to verbalize the learning principles. 



Hypothesis 8b: Children newly enrolled in the child develop- 

ment centers and whose mothers receive training as Teacher 
Aide Volunteers w'-ll not differ initially in their task per- 
formance when taught by their mothers from a comparable group 
of children whose mothers receive training as volunteers in 
capacities other than Teacher Aides. These children will 
perform less well than a comparable group of children taught 
the tasks by child development center Teachers. Following 
six months of intensive exposure to the Project, including 
minimum attendance of 60 days in a child development center, 
participation by their mothers as volunteers in the centers 
and exposure of their families to Project social services, 
these children will perform as well as comparable children 
taught the task on post-test by child development center 
teachers and they will perform significantly better, espe- 
cially in verbalizing the learning principles, than compar- 
able children taught by their mothers who did not receive 
training as Teacher Aide Volunteers. 



The assumption underlying Hypotheses 8a-8b was that, as predicted 
before in terms of intellectual change. Project mothers who were exposed 
to child development center activities and procedures would increase in 
their effectiveness as teachers. This change was expected not only in 
behaviors of the mother, but in the criterion performance of her child. 
However, these effects may have been modified by general socioeconomic 
status variables so that improvement was not expected to reach the 
levels attained by the middle class comparison group. The most interest- 
ing expectation was that Project children presented a series of tasks 
by their mothers (who have been taught how to function as teachers in 
learning situations with young children) would perform as well on these 
tasks as similar children taught by Project Teachers. Such a finding, 
if obtained, would not mean necessarily that Project mothers trained as 
Volunteer Teacher Aides for six months are qualified to replace Project 
Teachers. It would demonstrate that Project mothers are capable of 
acquiring specific skills during a six month training period that relate 
to the learning performance of their children in a semi -structured task 
situation. This finding would have implications for the development of 
future programs within the Project to train parents in the centers and 
at home to interact more effectively in a teaching capacity with their 
preschool children. 



As a means of further evaluation of the center volunteer program, 
child development Teachers and Project mothers participating as volun- 
teers in the centers were administered short oral interviews regarding 
their attitudes toward the volunteer program. 
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Hypothesis 9: Child development center Teachers will be less 

favorable toward the use of Project mothers as Teacher Aide 
Volunteers before than after a six months period of intensive 
volunteer training. Positive evaluation of their volunteer 
experience and willingness to continue as center volunteers 
is expected to be greater among Project mothers trained as 
Teacher Aide Volunteers than among those trained in other 
volunteer capacities and, within the Teacher Aide Volunteer 
group, among those mothers who show the greatest gains on 
teaching style variables. 



Hypothesis 9 was based upon the assumption that the presence of 
volunteers in the centers presents a problem to the center staff since 
thev have to find tasks suitable for volunteers and attempt to supervise 
them. One of the expected benefits of introducing an intensive volunteer 
training program, which involved the assistance of Project county person- 
nel, was to resolve these problems by relating what the volunteers do to 
the teaching efforts of the Project Teachers and to other basic activities 
in the centers (such as meal preparation) in a more systematic fashion. 
Furthermore, it was expected that the reaction of Project mothers trained 
as Teacher Aides to their volunteer experience would be related to the 
amount of progress they showed and that those mothers receiving more in- 
dividualized attention in the teaching of young children i) - e - ’ J^acher 
Aide Volunteers) would value this experience more highly than mothers 
receiving a more general exposure to the centers. 

The focus of the final set of hypotheses proposed for the 1969-1970 
research evaluation of the Rural Child Care Project was upon language 
and achievement comparisons between Project children who varied in terms 
of age and amount of exposure to the child development program, and upon 
achievement comparisons between Project children, other disadvantage 
children, and middle class children prior to their entrance into public 
school . 



Hypothesis 10: Children enrolled in the Project for a minimum 

of one year and who have attended a child development center 
for a minimum of 130 days will score higher on the UCLA Lan- 
guage Tests (Stern, 1968) than a comparable group of children 
enrolled in the Project for a maximum of six months and who 
have attended a child development center for a maximum of 80 
days. Both groups of children will perform best on tests 
treasuring verbal output and lowest on tests assessing ex- 
pressive vocabulary, comprehension of concepts of position, 
conjunction, disjunction, negation and tests requiring verbal 
mediation. 
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The rationale underlying Hypothesis 10 was that longer exposure to 
the child development center two year curriculum as presently constituted 
would increase language production or verbal output but not the use o 
language forms most closely related to cognitive behavior. Research on 
the effects of highly structured, linguistically-oriented pre school pro- 
grams for disadvantaged children (Bereiter and Englemann, 1966) indicates 
that improvement in the mediational or information processing functions 
of language can only be expected if the curriculum is highly structured 
in these areas. Since the Project teaching staff is composed of persons 
without training in structured language- oriented programs, and because 
they share many sub-cultural language patterns characteristic of Project 
families, it was assumed that they are effective only in increasing the 
overall verbal output of Project children. 1 It was also of Interest to 
determine if hildren benefited from two years of Project experience in 
terms of the uevelopment of language skills. 2 

Hypothesis 11a: Children enrolled in the Project for a mini- 

mum of one and one-half years and who have attended a".chi id 
development center for a minimum of 150 days will score higher 
on the Preschool Inventory (Caldwell, 1967) than a comparable 
group of children enrolled in the Project for a maximum of 
nine months and who have attended a child development center 
for a maximum of 100 days. Both groups of children will score 
highest on the Personal -Social Responsiveness subtest and at 
the lowest level on the Concept Activation subtests. 

Hypothesis lib: Children enrolled in the Project for a mini- 

mum of one and one-half years and who have attended a child 
development center for a minimum of 150 days will score higher 
generally on the Preschool Inventory than a group of children 
of the same age enrolled in summer Head Start. However, (they 
will score significantly lower than a group of middle class 
children of the same age who are indigenous to eastern Ken- 
tucky, especially on the Concept Activation subtests. 



i/\ recent review of the child development center program (Archambo 
and Briscoe, 1970) indicated that emphasis on language skills centers 
upon reinforcing production, story telling and simple labeling activities. 
Language as a cognitive and information processing activity is not 
stressed. While formal English is not "preferred oyer Appalachian 
dialects, it does represent a criterion for information processing 
because of its emphasis on verbal elaboration and abstract concepts. 



Although most children enrolled in the Project attend a child 
development center for two years (from four to six years of age) some 
attend for only a year because they enter late or drop prematurely from 
the program. Previous evaluations have not determined if chil dren in 
their second year of Project experience receive qualitatively different 
instruction than that offered them in their first year. 
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The Preschool Inventory (Caldwell, 1967) is designed to assess 
general readiness for first grade. Hypotheses lla-11 b predicted that 
performance on the Preschool Inventory (PI) would be related to age, 
socioeconomic status and, within the more disadvantaged rural group, to 
the type of preschool intervention experience. Specifically, it was 
predicted that children who differed in age and length of exposure to 
the child development program would differ in overall PI scores but not 
in terms of the pattern of their performance on the subtests. It was 
further predicted that overall performance on the PI would vary as a 
function of the amount of preschool experience of disadvantaged children 
of the same age, that is, children about to enter first grade who have 
experienced only summer Head Start are not expected to do as well on e 

PI as children of the same age who have been enrolled in a child develop- 
ment center for almost two years. Both Project and summer Head Start 
children are expected to perform less well on the PI than middle class 
children of the same age. Finally, Project children and summer Head 
Start children are expected to perform highest on the Personal -social 
Responsiveness subtest and lowest on the Concept Activation subtests of 

the PI. 



Early studies of the PI (Hess et al_, 1966) found that it correlates 
hiqhly with Stanf&rd-Binet T.Q. scores. Therefore, the relationship 
between PI scores and WPPSI Verbal and Performance I.Q. scores was de- 
termined for Project children and the middle class comparison group. In 
addition, the possibility of sex differences in performance on the WPPSI, 
the UCLA language tests and the PI was investigated. 
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FINDINGS 



I. Hypotheses 1-2: Intellectua l Functioning of Former Rural Child 

Care Project Participants. Follow-Up Comparisons . 

Hypothesis la states that, 

"Children who previously attended a child develop- 
ment center for a minimal period of 60 days and 
who were tested on the Stanford-Binet Intelligence 
Scale (LM) for the first time while enrolled in a 
center and subsequently were readministered the 
Binet annually during their first four years of 
public school will show a greater overall gain in 
their intellectual performance if they scored 
above 80 on their initial test and are promoted 
to the fourth grade on schedule than a comparable 
group of former Project children who score above 
80 on their initial test and were subsequently 
retained at the end of first or second grade. 

These differences in I.Q. gain are expected to 
be greater during the first two years than the 
second two years of public school." 

Hypothesis lb states that, 

"Children who previously attended a child develop- 
ment center for a minimal period of 60 days, who 
scored above 80 on their initial Stanford-Binet 
test and were subsequently promoted on schedule 
during their first four years of public school 
will show consistently higher performance on 
verbal subtests of the Stanford-Binet for each 
annual administration than a comparable group 
of former Project children who scored above 80 
on their initial Stanford-Binet test and were 
subsequently retained at the end of first or 
second grade." 

Hypothesis 1c states that, 

"Children who previously attended a child develop 
ment center for a minimal period of 60 days and 
who have shown a subsequent gain in performance 
on the Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale during 
their first four years of public school will show 
a consistently higher performance on verbal sub- 
tests of the Stanford-Binet than a comparable 
group of former Project children who have shown 
a subsequent loss in performance on the Stanford- 
Binet Intelligence Scale since entering public 
0 school." 26 
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Hypothesis 2a states that, 

"Children who previously attended a child develop- 
ment center for a minimal period of 60 days and 
who maintained or showed a gain in performance on 
the Stanford-Binet during their first year of 
public school will have experienced significantly 
more exposure to the child development program 
than a comparable group of children who showed a 
decrement in performance on the Stanford-Binet 
during their first year of public school. There 
will be no relationship between overall intellec- 
tual gain during the first four years of public 
school and total child development center atten- 
dance, however." 

Hypothesis 2b states that, 

"Families of children who previously attended a 
child development center for a minimal period of 
60 days, who were tested initially on the Stanford- 
Binet Intelligence Scale while enrolled in a center 
and who subsequently maintained or increased their 
performance on the second administration of the 
Stanford-Binet at the end of first grade received 
more intensive homemaking or combined social work 
and homemaking services during their ch^dren's 
participation in the Project than families of a 
comparable group of children who showed a loss in 
I.Q. scores during first grade." 

Hypothesis 2c states that, 

"Families of children who previously attended a 
child development center for a minimal period of 
60 days and who have maintained or increased their 
performance on the Stanford-Binet during the first 
four years of public school received routine social 
contact services only or minimum homemaking or com- 
bined social work and homemaking services whereas 
families of a comparable group of children who have 
shown a decrement in their performance on the Stanford- 
Binet during the same time period received more 
intensive homemaking or combined social work and 
homemaking services while their child was enrolled 
in a center." 
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METHOD 



The general method for the evaluation of these hypotheses consisted 
of administering the Stanfcrd-Binet Intelligence Scale (Form L-M) for 
the fifth consecutive year to a sample of former Project children pres- 
ently enrolled in their fourth year of public school who were ^itialiy 
tested on the Binet while enrolled in a Rural Child Care Project chil 
development center. These data, as well as test results from previou 
years (see Briscoe and Archambo, 1969, and Archambo and Briscoe, iy/u, 
for previous follow-up findings) were then analyzed for patterns of 
intellectual change over the past five years. 1 

Subjects 

In January of the current evaluation year, the whereabouts of the 
36 former Project participants who have been tested annually since they 
entered public school four years ago were ascertained. Thi T^"! 1 . 

these children were located, twelve of them currently enrolled in third 
grade because they were retained one year in first or second 9 rade > 
and the remaining twenty-three children having been promoted on schedule 
to the fourth grade. One child, a boy (retained), was unavailable for 
testing this year since his family has moved out of state. 

All of the thirty-five available children were subsequently sched- 
uled for their fifth administration of the Binet and duly tested during 
the period of March 23 - April 1 , 1970. Table 1 1 presents a summary of 
the follow-up sample according to county of residence, grade placement 
status (promoted or retained) and sex of child. 

s 

Instruments 

The Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale, 1960 revision (Form L-M) was 
administered individually, according to standardized procedures, to each 
child. Mrs. Allie Hendricks, a certified psychometrist , administered 
each test. 



1 Mrs. Allie Hendricks, a certified psychometrist, in addition to 
testing all children for the third consecutive year in this follow-up 
study, also assisted in formulation of the design for Hypotheses la 
and lb and in the analysis and interpretation of the data used to 
evaluate those hypotheses. 

2 One retained child (a boy) is enrolled in a special education 
-;,ss for fourth grade age level pupils. 
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TABLE 1: HYPOTHESES 1-2: FOLLOW-UP ADMINISTRATION OF THE STANFORD- 

BINET INTELLIGENCE SCALE. FORMER PROJECT PARTICIPANTS TESTED 
IN 1969-1970 ACCORDING TO COUNTY, GRADE PLACEMENT STATUS, AND 
SEX OF CHILD 



COUNTY 



Grade Placement Status 

Fourth Grade Group Third Grade Group (Retained) 

Male Female Male Female 



El liott 

Knott 

Lee 

Magoffin 
Morgan 
Owsl ey 
Wolfe 

Total 



2 

2 3 

2 2 

2 4 

1 

2 1 

2 

10 13 



2 

1 * 

1 

1 

_3_ 

8 



1 



2 



1 



4 



*Child is enrolled in Special Education Class. 



For the purpose of classifying Binet item scores into various 
categories in order to evaluate Hypotheses lb and 1c, a classification 
system developed by Valett (1965) was utilized. This "Profile for the 
Stanford-Binet (L-M)" (see Appendix A for a summary of the profile 
categories) was initially published to aid cl inicians , lay persons and 
students to obtain more information on individual differences in Binet 
performance than is possible when total Binet I.Q. score or M. A. score 
is used as the sole index of intellectual functioning. The profile was 
developed on the basis of theoretical constructs derived from the work 
of Binet, Thurstone, Guilford and others as well as on the basis of 
judgements made by experienced clinicians. A total of six (in many 
instances overlapping) categories comprise the Valett profile: General 

Comprehension, Visual -Motor Ability, Arithmetic Reasoning, Memory and . 
Concentration, Vocabulary and Verbal Fluency, and Judgement and Reason- 
ing. It was concluded that this system afforded a greater opportunity 
to discern qualitative differences in Binet performance than the verbal- 
performance" distinction implied in Hypotheses lb and 1c. 
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Procedure 



Arrangements for the fifth follow-up administration of the Binet 
were coordinated with the Rural Child Care Project county offices in the 
seven counties where testing was to be done. Great effort was made to 
limit the amount of travel required to test these children. Wherever 
feasible, arrangements were made to bring children to a centrally lo- 
cated school for testing. Testing was done individually tn a private 
room provided in each of the public schools selected as testing sites. 
All children were seen during normal school day hours. Because these 
children have been seen by Mrs. Hendricks consistently over the past 
three years it is thought that these follow-up data are of considerable 
value in charting the pattern of intellectual change in former Project 
participants, despite the lack of a control group. 

RESULTS 



Hypothesis la 

It was predicted that former Project children who scored above 80 
on their initial Binet (administered while they were still attending a 
child development center) and who were subsequently promoted on schedule 
throughout the first four years of public school would show a greater 
overall gain in intellectual functioning than comparable children who 
were subsequently retained in first or second grade. In addition, it 
was expected that this difference in I.Q. score gain (change) would be 
greater during the first two years of public school than in the second 
two years. 

In order to assess these predictions, those children who had scored 
above 80 on their initial Binet were selected from the present sample 
and divided into two groups, promoted (N=20) and retained (N-6). Three 
sets of dependent variables were then computed for these two groups: 

(a) a difference score based upon I.Q. change between first and third 
administrations (IQ 3 - IQi), (b) a difference score based upon I.Q. 
change between third and fifth administrations (IQ§ - IQ3), and (cj a 
difference score representing overall I.Q. change from first to fifth 
administrations (IQ5 - IQi ) . Promoted and retained former Project par- 
ticipants were then compared by means of the two sample t-test for in- 
dependent samples on each of the above variables. The chosen level of 
significance for these and all subsequent analyses reported was p<.05. 



lAt the time the present follow-up sample was constituted no non- 
Project control group could be secured. Unlike many urban areas- where 
it has been relatively easy to locate and retain contact with a compar- 
ison non-preschool sample, it was virtually impossible to secure coop- 
eration from isolated rural families who were not benefiting from the 
Project and were understandibly hostile toward the idea of having their 
children tested for reasons they did not understand. 
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Table 2 presents the raw score I.Q.'s for these children over the 
past five administrations (four years) along with their chronological 
ages at testing. Table 3 presents a summary of the difference scores 
used as the basis of comparison between the promoted and retained groups 
specified in Hypothesis la. The results of t-test analyses indicated 
that Hypothesis la is partially supported. That is, promoted children 
showed a smaller loss in I.Q. scores than retained children when overall 
change is assessed (t = 2.26, df = 24, p<.025, one-tailed test)_and 
when change durinq the first two years of school is assessed it - <i.4o, 
df = 24, p <. 025, two-tailed test). There are no significant differences 
between these groups when I.Q. change during the second two years of 
public school is the dependent variable (t = .58, df =24, p = ns). 
However, in all cases but one (see Table 3) the mean difference scores 
for each group indicate that I.Q. change was negative rathei than posi- 
tive. That is, promoted children have not shown clear gains as compared 
to retained children; they have merely shown a smaller tendency to lose 
I.Q. points following their initial testing while participating in the 
Project. 



TABLE 2- HYPOTHESIS la: I.Q. SCORES OVER FIVE ANNUAL ADMINISTRATIONS 

OF THE STANFORD-BINET INTELLIGENCE SCALE. FORMER RURAL CHILD 
CARE PROJECT PARTICIPANTS, PROMOTED OR RETAINED, WITH INITIAL 
I.Q. SCORES ABOVE 80 





Promoted, IQ 
Above 80, N=20 


Retained, IQ 
Above 80, N =6 




Mean 


SU 


Mean 


SD 


CA-j (in months) 


65.90 


6.32 


62.67 


2.07 


iQi 


95.50 


12.25 


93.83 


10.42 


o 

:> 

no 


78.95 


3.19 


76.33 


3.78 


IQ 2 


98.10 


14.18 


83.00 


13.61 


ca 3 


92.15 


3.18 


89.83 


3.76 


IQ 3 


95.15 


13.93 


81.17 


11.02 


CA 4 


103.35 


3.03 


100.67 


3.14 


IQ 4 


93.10 


11.34 


83.33 


9.81 


CA 5 


116.65 


3.12 


114.17 


3.60 


IQ5 


• 93.60 


12.10 


81.67 


9.48 
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TABLE 3: 



HYPOTHESIS la: I.Q. CHANGE OVER FIVE ANNUAL ADMINISTRATIONS 

OF THE STAN FORD- B I NET INTELLIGENCE SCALE. FORMER PROJECT 
PARTICIPANTS, PROMOTED OR RETAINED, WITH INITIAL I.Q. SCORES 
ABOVE 80 



IQ 3 - IQ-j* 
IQ5 - IQ3 
IQ 5 - IQl* 



Promoted 



IQ Above 80 (N=20) 


Mean 


SD 


-.35 


9.87 


-1.55 


7.20 


-1.90 


9.56 



Retained 

IQ Above 80 (N= 6 ) 



Mean 


SD 


-12.67 


12.23 


+ . 50 


7.84 


-12.17 


8.70 



* p<.025. 



It was of interest to determine if there were any significant 
differences on the fifth administration of the Binet associated with 
grade placement status (promoted versus retained) and initial I.Q._ 
level (above 80 or 80 and below) for the entire follow-up sample of 35 
children. The last two follow-up evaluations of the Rural Child Care 
Project (Briscoe and Archambo, 1969; Archambo and Briscoe, 19/0) have 
reported significant effects associated with both variables between 
first and second Binet administrations (with a larger sample) and asso- 
ciated with grade placement status only when IQ 3 , IQ 4 , and change 
between first aid fourth Binet administrations were the dependent vari- 
ables. That is, children who have been promoted tend to score higher 
and show smaller loss in I.Q. scores on successive administrations than 
children who have been retained. 

To check on these effects using data available for the fifth Binet 
administration, 2 x 2 analyses of covariance (linear hypothesis model) 
were performed 1 with grade placement status and initial I.Q* level as 
the independent variables. Dependent variables were IQ 5 and IQ 5 - IQl • 
Covariates included chronological age at testing (or at baseline testing;, 
total attendance at a child development center, and, where I.Q. change 
was the dependent variable, baseline I.Q. 

The effect of grade placement status was significant ( p<.05) when 
IQ 5 was the dependent variable. No significant effects were obtained 
when change from first to fifth Binet administration was analyzed. The 
results of the significant analysis of covariance and the variables as- 
sociated with this analysis are summarized in Tables 4 and 5. 



lAt the University of Kentucky Computing Center. 
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TABLE 4: HYPOTHEC la: SUMMARY OF THE SIGNIFICANT ANALYSIS OF 

COVARIANCE INCORPORATING INITIAL I.Q. LEVEL AND GRADE 
PLACEMENT STATUS. FORMER PROJECT CHILDREN. FIFTH 
BINET RAW I.Q. SCORES 



Source 1 


df 


F 


P 


Initial I.Q. Level (IQ) 


1 ,29 


1.57 


ns 


Grade Placement Status (GPS) 


1 ,29 


4.39 


.05 


IQ x GPS 


1 ,29 


2.02 


ns 


1 Adjusted for the effects of chronological age 
child development center attendance. 


at testing 



TABLE 5: 



HYPOTHESIS la: SUMMARY OF VARIABLES ASSOCIATED WITH THE 

SIGNIFICANT ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE INCORPORATING INITIAL 
I Q LEVEL AND GRADE PLACEMENT STATUS. FORMER PROJECT 
CHILDREN. FIFTH BINET RAW I.Q. SCORES 



N 



Dependent 
Variable : 

'^5 



Promoted, 
Above 80 
Initial I.Q. 

20 

Mean SD 



93.60 12.10 



Covariates: 
CAs(in mo's.') 



Mean 

116.65 



Total CDC 

Attendance 131.35 
(in days) 



Promoted, 
Below 80 
Initial I.Q. 


Retained, 
Above 80 
initial I.Q. 


Retained, 
Below 80 
Initial I.Q. 


3 

Mean SD 


6 

Mean SD 


6 

Mean SD 


76.67 4.04 


81.57 9.48 


74.33 6.53 


Mean 
121 .33 


Mean 

114.17 


Mean 

121.50 


134.00 


116.00 


123.50 
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